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ABSTRACT 

Course designers and teachers of English as a second 
or foreign language need a pedagogical graaaarr that ls# a collection 
of linguistic statements about English which specifies the linguistic 
behaviors that an ESL/EPL learner will need to acquire and which can 
easily be used in the preparation of materials and lessons^ 
Pedagogical graiiars should* awong other things* supply inforaation 
on how and how often the graaaatical itess and patterns are used* in 
what typical situations and between whoa* and when they are aost 
frequently and appropriately used. An ad hoc but systeaatic 
description of relevant registers would supply the kind of 
analytical, quantitative* and contextual inforaation required by 
pedagogical graaaars. Such a description was provided by several 
register- oriented and ESL-oriented research projects carried out in 
Canada (described in detail with accoapanying graphs and charts). The 
groups used in these projects were the English- and Prench-speakina 
governaent eaployees who need to have skill in the registers o£ 
adainistrative and boardrooa English — both in writing and in 
speaking. (HOD) 
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The convergence in recent vuars of a nujabci* of disciplines 
on the study of IntraVllngual variations has resulted in a 
groat deal of information, which, I think, is of direct rele- 
vance to language education* It seems to me that the insights 
and information gained from this interdisciplinary movement 
have already left their marks on the theory and practice of 
the teaching of English as a mother- tongue, I would cite as 
exnnplcs Doughty et al*s Language in Use designed as *the 
exploration of the richness, the functional variety and the 

expressive resources of the mother tongue* , for secondary 
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school pupils, and Gahagan and Gahagan's Talk Reform 
designed as a full program to stimulate the children's use 
of the elaborated code in school. However, such insights and 
information have not yet been systematically assimilated nor 
adequately applied in oitr field of instruction, the teaching 
of Bnglish to speakers of other languages at home or abroad* 

Elsewhere, I examined the applicability of the concept 
of register to some aspects of ESL/EFL pedagogy^. The notion 
of register, the variety of language according to use, 
covers the whole complex of varieties that make up language - 
comprehending such differences as the distinction between 
written and spoken English, monologue and dialogue, formal 
and informal, scientific and literary English and many more* 
I have proposed that the multi -dimensional framework of 
register-classification used by linguists to categorize the 



whole ranpc of co-exist? nr. functional varieties of Hngilsh 
nay profitably be adopted by lanfiuajjc educators to map out 
and locate the sotiolingulstic roqui rcnjcnts of their parti- 
cular groitps of learners. My contention is that more 
relevant and economical ESL/EFl course design, and more 
effective and realistic teaching would be difficult »mless 
an explicit learner typology is formulated in terms of a 
register-framework. We need to know whether our learnors 
will interact with professional colleagues in technical 
discussion, in ccamittee work and in formal social , situations, 
whether they need proficiency in handling both public 
administration and informal social intercourse, or whether 
tlley only need to understand written materials in their own 
field. I attempted to demonstrate the feasibility of 
adopting the concept of register, as a guiding principle for 
program development, so that TESOL programs would systemati- 
cally guide learners through tho range of registers of 
English which they are most likely to ne«»d in real life. I 
have also reported some results of our research efforts 
directed towards the study of several registers within the 
frameicork of English^. Through our linguistic analysis we 
have come to know more precisely what it is that is idio- 
syncrntically •administrative* about » administrative 
correspondence*, and what the characteristics of •boardroom 
discussion* arc. Such research findings are important to our 



coursc-'.U sinners and jcachcrs vhose 'sfudents will Uuvc to 
function adequately in- these two varieties of Hnglish in 
their woiW domain* 

The present paper focuses on another area of ESL 
pcdagony the preparation of ped:'gogical grammars for 
course designers and teachers, I would like to discuss the 
nature and form of such graramars and to suggest the kind o£ 
information they should siipply to meet the practical needs 
of ESL course designers and teachers. 

t 

ESL course designers and teachers have thi standard 
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English grammars to count on in their work • Jospcrscn , 
Fries^, Glcason^ Quirk^°. etc. But experience tells us 
that too often the grammarian's description of the language 
ends where the textbook wiitei':, and the teacher's needs 
begin. For, although the grammarians may provide a compre- 
hensive description of the code, or an exhaustive explana- 
tion of the competence of the native speaker, they seldom 
provide information on usage information on hovr the code 
works in real life situations, or on what the native speaker 
does with the code to meet the multifarious communicative 
needs of everyday life. For instance, the standard English 
grammars do not generally indicate the relative frequency of 
occurrence of items and patterns, nor do they normally give 
clues to the situati ^ where items and patterns arc most 
naturally and apprnpriuloly used. As Ronald White of the 
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Univcr5'*ty of Manchester observe^ in his pnpcr •'t*b'» OoT'^'ept 
of Register anU T.E.O; * prcsen'ceJ to the LinguULic Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, 1973, tint even in the Quirl; el al grawiaar, 
thoro is only one page out of many hundreds devoted to a 
consideration of the frequercy of various types of Noun 
Groups. Thus, it is apparent that the course designer or 
the teacher vho has to select, ^rndc and contcxtualizo items 
and patterns for presentation will have little else to consult 
except his intuition, coranon sense and experience. 

Here is where, I think, pedagogical grammars should come 
in and assume* a role in ESL pedajiogy. And, it seems to me that 
this is also an area where insight and information, techniques 
and methods acquired from regis tor- study could profitably be 
applied. 

As observed by Spolsky, pedajiogical grammars belong to 
the class of practical grammars^-^. The criteria for evaluating . 
practical grammars atisc not from any theoretical considerations, 
but froM the specific uacs for which the grammars are intended. 
Thus, pedagogical grammars are to be evaluated by criteria of 
usefulness in achieving the aims assigned. Pedagogical 
grammars can be written for the language when it is the native 
tongue of the learners or when it is a foreign language. Like- 
wise, pedagogical grammars can bo prepared for the teacher's 
use or for the learner's use. Here, wo are concerned with 

pedagogical grammars for the ESl/I:FL course designer or 

1 2 

teacher. Again, following Spolsky»s definition » I would define 
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a pi.*diuM »it a.l grftini.';*r for the l'S*./>J t, cwrsc t'vrjignor or 
teacher a;5 a collection of linguistic statciatnts about 
Hnglish which specifics tho linguirtic behaviours that an 
ESL/EFL learner will need to acquire and which can easily 
be used by the ESL/HFL course designer or teacher in the 
preparation of mnterials and, lessons. The most important 
criterion of adequacy for such a graH»mar will be the case 
of convertibility into teaching material; of considerable 
importance too will be suggestions as to the hierarchy and 
the order of presentation of the material, James Koblitt's 
recent IRAL article 'Pedagogical Grammar: Towards a Theory 
of Foreign Language Materials Preparation' similarly stresses 
such featiires of a pedagogical grammar, *A PG may be viewed 
as a scries of synchronic statements, of the students* 
successive approximation of the target language. It must not 
only formulate a scries of learning events in terms of 
specified objectives, it must further determine the contin- 
gencies for tho most efficient ordering and presentation of 
these events. As such a PG is not a pedagogical text — it 
is rather the basis on which a text is constructed .« 

To meet tho practical needs of the ESL course designer 
or teacher > pedagogical grammars should, among other things, 
supply information on how and how oltcn the grammatical items 
and patterns are used, in what typical situations and between 
whom , and when they aro most frequently and appropriately used. 
These are ir.iportani criteria iTor selecting, gntding and 



ccntc.\iu.ili:ir;;. Ar. nu-cl/ cr.a jii;ipV/ llju.stratcJ !>*/ 
HonalJ ivhitc, "Thuro will be vcrv little value in attempting 
to teach, $ay, finite item i cd and past tense narrative In 
the context of ucographi cal description, jiince these occur 
with low frequency in this context. However, historical 
narrative *- obviously onough - presents an appropriate 
context for thf* presentation ar <ractising of these verb 
items, since around 75^ of verb forms in the sample studied 
consisted of stem f cd forms of lexical verbs smd past tense". 

♦ 

The recognition of quantitative information on frequency 
and distribution of items and patterns as valid and integral 
descriptive statements of pedagof,ical grammars is ovcrduo. 
H.V. George, based on his adntirab'lo study. Ver b Form F requency 
Count , advocated ten years ago that frequency of occurrence 
should be takcu as a control factor for HSL course design and 
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gramwotical statement . As one of the conclusions of his 
study, he urotc, "Statements of proportionate frequency of 
occurrence are significant descriptive statements, and a 
grawi/ar must bo judged to fall short of its descriptive aim if 
it does not include them 

I suggest that ad hoc but systematic description o£ 
relevant registers would supply the kind of analytical, 
quantitative and contextual information required by pedagogical 
grammars. I am referring to the kind of studies pioneered by 
Lcech^^, Ure^^, Crystal, Davy^^, Streveas^^, Huddlcston^^ and 



White^^» \*ftoro rtic descr^p^^lon oV hngiish is carricil ou£ 
within the fratncwork of loftlstcr, although tho aims of tho 
studies may be other than for the immediate benefit of 
second language teaching. Tho coi'pora they study wore 
functionally delimited by register variables variously 
labelled as Field, Manner, Mode, Tenor, Province, etc. Ad 
hoc and systematic descriptions of registers of English 
yield both analytical and quantitative data on the language 
as used for different purposes, reflecting authentic 
linguistic performance in authentic situations. Spch 
corpus-based studies do not only aim at describing the code, 
but also at describing how the code is used in functionally- 
delimited but rc-current situations. In other words , the 
description is not only of the items and patterns of the 
code, but also the frequency and distribution of these itows 
and patterns in narrowly circumscribed situation-typos. 
This type of information, in my mind, is part of the require- 
ment of pedagogical grammars. 

With such preliminaries, I would like to report sorao 
of the results of register-centered and ESL-oricnted research 
projects carried out in Canada. The projects aim at descri- 
bing the grammatical-statistical patterns inherent in the 
linguistic performance of native speakers of English in 
vaiious situations. I \could also like to show that such 
grammatical-statistical patterns are important components in 

">s. 

the pieparatlou of podagoi* ical graiuiaars for ESL course 
designers and teachers. 



In Canatly wc huxv two official lanr.uaji^s - English and 

French. In the English schools of the LanRUUijc Bureau, one 

of the teaching. tari;cts is to enable Fvcnch-spcalcing 

govcrnmont employees to function in l*nf.1ish in their work. 

A similar progrnm exists to leach linglish-speaklng employcoj* 

French. Amont other skills, our stuUcnts will be expected 

to understand and write in the register of adwinij^tvative 

English. In this case, the purpose of the language use is 

to administer, to authorise, to instruct, to inform, to 

report, to request or to forward information according to 

the accepted conventions of this specific variety of English 

within thy govcrnwent hierarchy. The field of discourse is, 

iJiCvfore, aJjninistration. The social r6le which the 

lanf.uage-user plays 5n his official rdUo in the public 

service, while the social attitude uill he pollto or formal. 

Such is the manner of discourse. And the mode of dir^course 

is of courr.e writing. This is one of the functional varieties 

of KngUsh that our specific group of learners need to master. 

The follovang is a schematic presentation of this register 

delimited along the three dimensions of manner of discourse, 
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field of discourse and mode of discourse : 
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Another register that some oC our students will nood 
to Unow is boardroom discussion, lligh-rankinf. public 
servants arc expected to participate in official wet-tings 
i„ ihc foiml atnor.rhere of the honrdroon as part o£ their 
.•,d,.,ini.',trativc function. In this c^sc, the social rClcs the 
lan;;.K.!ie-users play are asain their official rfiles in the 
public service, and the social attitude i;; again polite and 
fornal. The purpose of the languacc-uscrs is to discuss ideas 
and problons so that consensus can be reached, docislona and 
rcco.r,:..ondations can be made. And in this case speech, rather 
than writing, is tho mode of discourse. This rogister 
dclinited along the three dimensions of aannor of discourse, 
field of discourse and mode of discourse could be schemati- 
cally presented as follows: 
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Since v;e knov; that our students will encounter 
situations where they will be required to use the above- 
mentioned varieties of English, the Research Division of 
the Directorate of Studies }ias carried out a linguistic 

study on these two varieties. Scvei al papers have already 
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been written on the results of this study . Today, I shall 
again use some of the findings to illustrate my point that 
the description of grammatical-statistical patterns in 
specific registers will contribute to the making of pedagogical 
grammars for ESL course designers and teachers. We shall 
loolc at how the English modal auxiliaries are used in 
these two distinct registers. 

The written corpus of slightly over 250,000 running 
v^ords of administrative writing, randomly sampled, is all 
dated no further back than 1908. The corpus can be regarded 
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as it'|>te>< .il.4'. i v'c OL ^juaiUiiii'vi i.aiiauian vd vcriir.<;;i i t.iiijix:.!- , since 
the corre^pomlencc is clthoi inlordcparlnjcntal , intradepart- 
n-.ental or from govern,: i;nt departnentb to outsitlo concerns. 
The spoken corpus is about one-quarter of the size of the 
written one. It consists of 60,000 running words of 
government boardroon discussions taped and then transcribed. 
A verb phrase analysis has been done on both corpora . Today, 
wc shall only look at the results of tlie modal verb phrases, 
ie, verb plirases marked in the category of mood by the 
closed class of twelves modal auxiliaries: oan , oolild, may, 
might, will, would, c^hall , chould, must, ought, dave and 
need. 
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Mood 
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Diagram 3 



In the administrative writing corpus, 70% of the verb 
phrases arc non-modal verb phrases and 30% are modal verb 
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plirascs. l.'i the boardrooiii d i r, cui> ? 1 o.i corpiir. , 841 of the 
vcvh phrases are noa-inodal verb phxahcs and l6t are modal 
verb phrajies. 
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Diagram 4 



Proportionately, modal auxiliaries arc used by native 
speakers to a much greater extent when they arc v/riting 
administrative corrctjpondcntc than when they arc carrying on 
discussions in the boardroom. 

Ii, the administrative writing corpit«5 , ol: all the modal 
verb phrases, 67^ arc marked in mood only, while 33% arc 
marked in the other grammatical categories of phase, aspect 
and voice as well. Notice that the four 'past' modal 
auxiliaries aould, might, would and should mark the category 
of tense as well as the category of mood by their presence. 
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Diagram 5 

Thus, 67& of the nodal verb phrases jn the administrative 
writing corpus arc verb phrases such as:- 

will recall 
can see 
would bo 

ohoutd point out 
tnaif obtain, etc* 

Thaorctlcally , each of tho four paired modal auxiliaries, 
can/ could, way/mighty will/would, shatt/ahoutd, can enter into 
the following 16-form paradigm: 
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Diagram 6 



And, theoretically, each of the f - ir unpaired modal 
auraliariea mnat^ ought, dare, and need can have the following 
8 forms: 
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Diagram 7 



But, in tlic administrative writing corpus, for 67 & of 
the occurrences, the niodal auxiliary adopts the first and 
the simplest form in the paradign. Only about 331 of the 
modal verb phrases are marked in the other ijrammatical 
categories of phase, aspect and voice as well. Their 
distribution is as follows: 
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Diagram 8 



Of thv.»c verb phrases marktiJ in utucr 
categoric^ us wuli *r,ood, about 92i are marked in voice. 
Less than 8". adopt the other forms of the paradigm. It is 
clear that the simple forms occur much more frequently than 
the complex forms - a welcon.o fact to know for teaching. 
Further, it Is obvious that for this register, mood should 
be taught together with voice. 

Now, a look at the boardroom discussion corpus. Of 
all the modal verb phrases. 91% are marked in mood only while 
a mere 9% arc marked In other grammatical categories of 
phase, aspect and voice as well. 
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Diagram 5 



The distribution of the modal verb phrases marked in 
other grnnmaticai catcgorJes is as follows: 
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Diagram 10 

Notice that in this spoken corpus of over 60,000 words which 
reprci>cnts about 10 hours of speech, none of the modal verb 
phrases is marked in a combinRrion of i»orc than throe of the five 
possible categories of tcnr.e, mood, phase, aspect nnd voice. No 
instances of ^will have hacn takinsS '^ould be boiaa taken*, 
^may have been taken% or the like ever occurred. This may make 
us wor.dor whether we shoi'ld allw;cate equal tiwe to the teaching 
of the simpler and to the more conplox structures, irrespective 
of their actual frequency of occurrence. X feel that a pedngogicaX 
grammar should give us answers to this kind of question. 

The two registers use different modal auxiliary forms in 
differing proportions as shown in the Diagrams 11 and X2. 
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One of thi. grammatical fenturos of modal auxiliar1'»s as 
auxiliaries is their occurrence before -n^t/nat tor sentence 
negation. The usual unstressed is lacking, with may, 

might, shall and ought in our spoken corpus. Although can, 
could, will and would and ehould have the altomativo 
negative forms 

■ • 

cannot /can't 

I 

could not/coutdn *t 
will Hot/aon't 

would not/wouldn *t t 
* • should not/shouldn't 

the contracted form with the unstressed *n*t' is much more 
frequent in the corpus. The mastery of the 'n't' negation . •• 
in spontaneous speech seems to bo an unavoidable learning 
' target fur ESL learners. 

As described by moJorii grammarians, the modal auxiliaries 

together With the primary auxiliaries form a class with certain 
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grammatical features which are peculiar to English grammar . 
The four important grammatical roles of the auxiliaries arc; 

1) occurrence before -nH/not for sentence negation; 

2) occurrence before tho subject, interrogation being 
tho most common; 

5) occurrence as an echo or substitute for the entire 

predicate in repetition; and 
4) occurrence as tho focus for nuclear stress^ 

signifying insistence. 

E^. ... . . . ; 



T!icsc four f r^t'^mai iCMl functions uC auAllluilvi* arc a fcalure 
peculiar tu l!u>4lish fiVutnmar. In his .^.'^cripticn of these 
gvaiitnritical features, IVaddell (1065) has the following 
observations to wako: "It must be nctoa that they are not 
mere 'privileges' for auxiliaries; an auxiliary is an 
liiJispensable component in any English construction of 
sentence negation, interrogation, stress for inr.istcncc , and 
ccho-rcpctition. These semantic categories are surely among 
the most pervasive to emerge from any global survey of tho 
syntaxes of the world. The peculiar Knglish focus ^upon the 
auxiliaries a^ their carriers in thus a source of.,, major 
conflicting points in any teaching of English Prom our 

observation of simple modal verb phrases marked in the 
category of mood only, the occurrence of the modal auxiliaries 
in the restricted corpora of administrative writing and 
boardroom discussion arc quantified in Diagrams 13 and 14 
according to their occurrence in stateraonts, in negation, in 
interrogation and in cchos. 
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Butaust of the unique firatinncai svatus of ihi.^ wlcsc^ 
claims of twelve in(>mbcrs, which ri;u1; the y^rmmatical category 
of mood, and because of the sctiKmlic indi r^pcnsibiUty of lhcr.i 
In natural discoursvs a great deal of N*or1: has been done on 
their description both grammatically and scmantically. 
KitncSH the works of Joos2^ Palmer". nhrman^S. T^.addcu2^ 
"Boyd^^ and Thornc^^ and Diver^^ But, there has been hardly 
any attempt in trcatinf, quantification of the medals in 
actual discourse as a factor in prnnunatical and semantic 
statcncnt. The quantitative inionnaticn on the inodals 
presented in this paper may pcrhr.ps illustrate the relevance 
of such information for the preparation of pcdarogical 
grammars. One highlight in conclusion. In our two corpora 
of over 500,000 words of writing and speech, there are only 
t;^o inr.tanccs of the classic »taK questions' 

- You Douldn'l have one without the other, 
vopld you? 

- yes, but then you'd have the Urench Canadian 
speaking to you In Hnglish, tmildn't youT 

that traditionally take so much tiwo and effort in ESL 
teaching. 




spcakt:i-5 were taped in unscriptcU and unrohcar-^ca formal 
and informal situations. The spokun corpus is composed o£ 
four sections A, B, C and 1). Section A consists of 500 
sentences of forml boardroow discu!;?^ ion; Section B, 
consists of 500 ficntenccs of inforjiol boararoom discussion; 
Section C consists of 2,500 sentences of dialogues taken 
from BSI, textbooks and Section t consists of 7 ,500* senienccs 
of media discussions and interviews. Within each section, 
the sentences fall into lOO-scntcncc samples. Hxcept for 
Section C, textbook dialogues, within each snmplo the 
sentences rcpresej.^ continuous speech. The tapes were 

1 ii-*- .! tv*^*^ ! md ch'^cl'.cd r^niTLSt the tapo. 



Spoken Corpus 



Sections 



Materials 



NufflbcT of Sen toncos 



A 



Porifial Uoardrooia 
Discussion 



SOO 



B 



Inforiiol Boardroom 
Discussion 



SOO 



C 



nSL Textbook Dialogues 



2,500 



D 



Media Discussions and 
Interviews 



7,500 



Diagram IS 



The sa^uulcii of .^cction U wore described within the 
rejjir^tcr-fratncwurk, u^xng 'dm ruilowlnj; work-sheet format: 



Samples: Dl--r)6 



TOPIC: Canadian Air Transport /Travel 
33!^ anniversary of Air Canada 

MODE: TV Rndio Telephone Live Recording etc 

CBC • 



FIELD: Technical : Professional pilots commemorating 

air dovclopr-ients . 

Discussi on Interview Convers ation et£ 

MANKliR: Social Attit ude: 

Friend ly Formal lit formal Infoi'mativc etc. 

S ocial Role : professionals to laymen 

PARTICIPANTS: Number : 3, 61-year-old ex- test-pilot with 44 years 

o£ flying 

SOURCE: v;innipcg CBC DATE: April, 1970 
SENTENCES: 600* 



Diagram 16 



BEST con m\.mi 

The '..Titton corp(|s conpists of ov^r 5,000 sentences. 
It is cor.poscd of two parts. The f.ovcrnmcnt half of our 
written corpus consists of four sections: aUmlnistrativ'O 
correspondence, bulletins and infornntion sheets, annual 
reports for internal consumption and publications for 
external consumption. The n on -government half also 

« 

consists of four sections. They are ncv/spuper articles, 
newspaper editorials, magazine articles and magazine 
editorials, the common theme being media reaction 4:o 
governiiicnt policy. The composition of the written corpus 
may be presented schematically as follows: 
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'Written Corpus 


Part Scctioiis^ 


M'ltcrials 


Nuiiiber rf Scnu-nccs 






A 


Aclmlnis trative 
Ci) lie spoiulv' lice 


1,000 


B 


Bulletins and 

inCorination Sheets 


SCO 


9 

c 


Annuar Reports 


500 


D 

• 


Publ i cations 


1 9 UUU 
5 f UUU 

^ — '— ' 


■ 

II NON- 

G0V]3RNMI:NT 


_ 




E 


NewL^papcr Articles 


1,000 


r 


Mo'*«"nanor Hditorlals 


500 


G 




1,000 


1! 


NUT[;azi.ne Editorials 


500 
3,000 
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BEST COW RW«*^'^ 

ihf aii.ily L ti.al iuodu* uduiited is the l;ij;:ucmic woJe:, 

3i 

as cxpcnn.lccl by \:^iM\:ah Pike and ns inocVlfic^ by Victor 
Unrbeau v;ho aiKOysod ii corpus of spoken and written Pronch 
for the federal lanr-uage Hurcau. As shown by the 
following illustration, the tagincnic model wc use is a 
multi-level analytical model; and at each level the sentence 
and its parts arc analysed in terms of both function and 
form. 

Diagram 1-8 



B.1.42 
1.1 

2.1 



3.1 



4.1 



5.1 



5.2 



5.3 



Wliat did iyou) think of that Franki 
4Sl'Nl\"n-RR0G 



SENSIM 
/CLBAS 

+0i) 

/PRU;«I1NTHRR0G 



f PRJiD 
/XVCOMl* 



PIIPRUP 

/PRHP 
of that 

XVCOM P 



4NUC 

/PRONDEM 



& 



/XVAUX 

did . , . think 

X VAUX I 
Sui 



iNUC 
/XVIV 



xyiv 

think 



+S 

/PRONP 



+01 +VOC 

/PHPRl-P /NP 

What did (you) think of th..: FraUiC? 



the ini.ily>l.> hu^ bi-'n iluno niauually, a:ul the Jata 
proccsr.in;'. ir. bcin- done by compute-^. Whon roMnh-rca, the 
study \s'ni provii^'.- ciMaput.' rlr.cd data whlcli» imoixg other 
priictical nppUcat i ons, crui be used for comparative and 
contractive study of spoken and written linglish at each o£ 
the five levels: the discourse level, the sentence level, 
the clause level, the phrase level and the exprossional 
level. The analy.^ls will provide an ordering; of syntactic 
structures from the simple to the complex for both corpora 
as well atv individual sections of the corpora. It* will 
yield info mat ion on frequency of occurrence of Rrarnnat i cal 
structures at all levels, nnd an inventory of examples of 
each structure. 

From Level 1, the discourse level we would expect to 
{;ct such rcjjister information as v:}icther a variety makes 
use of a particular type of sentence to the exclusion of 
others, for instance, whether it consists solely of 
♦declarative sentences* to the exclursion of » imperatives » 
and »intcrrogntivus' ; or whether it has a hifih proportion 
of 'simple sentences*, or shows a preference of 'complex 
sentences'. At Level 2, the sentence level, we will be able 
to get comparative data on sentence typology and structure. 
Tlicre, we -arc concerned with the 'placement' or 'ordering' 
of the clause within a sentence. At Level 3, the clause 
level, we will be able to get comparative data on clause 



em COPY mum 

lypoJau) an.: ;.tructurc. At. this level, ale lookin,^ Coi* 
dicitxiictivene:;? in a utven vaxicty, which involves how 
lh.,;.:i?tic rin-ctionr. v.iihin a cl.uise nre loalisod jovmally, 
for in'.!tancc» the proportion of nouns to verbs, the 
frequency of pronouns as opposo.l to noun phrases, etc* At 
Level 4, the phrase level, wo will be able to P.ot compara- 
tive data on phrase typology and structure for the varieties. 
Por instance, it is easy to sec the potential of 'noun 
phrases' tor making register contrasts in terns of complexity, 
and the potential of 'verb phrases' for making con,trasts in 
the distribution of tense forms. At Level S, the expressional 
level, our analysis will yield information on 'frozen 
expressions', such as twu-word verbs, adverbial expressions, 



etc. 
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I ilo mu hiu-c Ihc tii!iC5 un this gcc.uu(.ui to wAi>lai»i 
the n:\ilytic.jl r.o;Icl , or the tropii in the coir.putcr c»?.ta- 
p^c^«v>^^?ng of this piojcct, I will sir^ply show you a 
fraction of the results of Section A of the spoken corpus > 
Formal Boardroom Dircussion and Section D o£ the written 
corpur>, Covcrnmont Publications in the form of bar-graphs. 
By this, I hope you will get some ideas on the kind of 
graritmatical -statistical information thitr" study can give us 
and that you will sec the rclcYancc of this information 
to the preparation of pedagogical grammars, which arc to 
meet the needs of conr.se -de signers and teachers. 

Diagrams 19 and 20 display the distribution of 
scntoaco functions and sentence forms in Pornial Boardroom 
Discussion and Government Publications. Notice that there 
is a greater variety of sentence functions in speech than 
in writing, hut that there arc relatively more simple 
sentences forms in speech than in writing. 
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typo.-? in r-uiu^il Bcararro^i Dlscurnlon and i'ovorniucnt Public." 
tions. The distribution of thv^ nmm phrusc types uocs not 
appear to be very different in the two sections undcr-study , 
when the types are classified as - no modification, prc- 
nodification, post-modification, and prc-aud post-modifica- 
tion. Diagram 22 displays the distribution of the pro- 
modification typos, again, this is no remarkable, difference 
in the spoken section and the written section, nittgranj 23 
displays the distribution of the post-jnodification, types* 
Here, we sec 'that post-modifications with one or iiiorc phrases, 
as well as post-modifications with one or more clauses 
are important in both sections. However, post-modifications 
with one or"inore phrases occur less frequently in speech than 
in writing, while post- nodificat ion? with one or more 
clauses occur more frequently in speech than in writing. 
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Sir.ti lar iiii onauli can be cV-tainetJ at t«ach of tha 
five -.ualyticnl Knels for each oi" the sect, tuns in our 
two CviU"..i*a. U i.-. :\y bj.llof j; rainmat Irai -stat i i- 1 ical 

in£orr.5:ifion of this nature will contribute to tho 
prcpnicit Ion of the much-hooded peO.;ii;ogical grammars. 
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